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he had had no such conversation, and they soon ascertained
that Dixon was the Senator. The two, finding that they
were not the only confidants of the President, thereupon
left him, and allied themselves to the Radicals. They had
ascertained that the President conversed freely with others,
was not likely to commit himself to their keeping exclus-
ively, and therefore should have their opposition or at all
events could not rely on their support.

I inquired of Grimes what there was offensive in the let-
ter, or the President's policy, or wherein he was inconsist-
ent; said that doubtless many, who, like him and Fessen-
den, had peculiar views of their own, had called on the
President and he had frankly conversed with each of them,
notwithstanding their different shades of opinion, and
each, perhaps, had construed the friendly courtesy and
kindly greeting as favoring his tenet, while the aim had
been to commit himself to none, but to be friendly and con-
ciliatory with all.

I asked Grimes where all this was to end; what we were
to expect when Members of Congress made it a point to dis-
agree, organized a joint committee of the two houses to get
round constitutional difficulty, which committee was to
establish a policy for Congress and the country, arrogated
to itself and stimulated Congress to arrogate or usurp
executive powers, were passing declaratory resolutions
which had no force, but were designed to irritate and be
offensive, with other extraordinary proceedings. I told
him the country had a present and a future before it, and its
fate was to some extent in the hands of men in responsible
positions and for which they were accountable. The coun-
try, I said, appeared to me to be in peril; that we must
either reunite or diverge still farther soon. We cannot
remain inactive, must either advance or recede.

I could perceive he was disturbed, but soon remarked
that the Southern people were a damned set of traitors, as
bad now as at any time during the Rebellion, and he had
no confidence in them.